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Where t to look for - Protection, 


* Woe to the rebellious children, 


the Lord,..-.that cover with a covering,|They are not intended to remain, and 


but not of my Spirit.” Isaiah 30: 1 


We are continually in circumstances | pose, like the Jewish law. 


where we want covering, want protection, | 


and must have it in many ways, in order | tained by external pressure, or dead in-| |far-sighted reason. 
Besides  fluenc ‘es, is of no account on the great | French Revolution, 


that we may be comfortable. 


our bodies which require protection, we 


| scale, 


the testimony of men, or by mere self-ob-| This truth applies not only to the 
servation, and not from the Spirit of God. | great general interests of mankind, 
specific liabilities to which 





‘consenting opinion of others, 
them! Their covering will fail in the | affirm that in every 


, and they 


| . y . . 
itom of the world—by a regulated system | forall. What is it then that preserves 
of routine, the influence of man on man, | you from it ? What gives you the assur- 
without God, |ance that you need, against such a fright- 


jand by our 
You answer, the state of so- 


own purposes, 
| But all such coverings will in the end ful event? 


saith | pass away like clouds before the wind./ciety protects you: the moral sense of the 


community, coéperating with the civil 





‘an at best but serve a temporary pur-|law, is a sufficient guarantee of individual 
Mechanical | safety. We say no. The protection you 
‘morality, that which is created and sus- | trust in does not commend itself to manly, 
In the time of the 
the covering which 


. ~~ ! 
It is valuable only as a transition | you depend on was taken away, was rent 


need a covering for our spirits, something | accompaniment to hold men until God| through and through in the case of the 


which shall serve us as a refuge and resting | }can get at them. 
place, in reference to all our spiritual | 
These interests must have pro- | 
salvation; our | that of the temporary pen in which the 
expectation of immortality must be coy- ! farmer encloses his sheep before washing 


interests, 


tection in some theory of 


ered from exposure in the passage of a}them. It 
perilous world, and in view of a dark 
Without some kind of hope, 
some shelter for these interests from the} rather 
would 


eternity, 


shocks of sin and evil, our state 
be little better than damnation. 

Then have moral interests that 
need a covering of protection. 
in a world of temptation, in the midst 


moral disorder, as contagious as the 


we 


of 


cholera; we have in ourselves inflammable | 
material—passions and propensities which pared for those who trust for moral secu- 


may at any time be kindled, and which 
are fitted to consume We 
covering for our moral interests 
us from self-destruction by the 


need a 
to 
blind ac- 


us. 
Save 


tion of our own instincts. 

All feel the want of protection in re- 
epect to health. In a world ravaged by 
disease, in which decay marks the largest 
part of life, and where we are exposed 
in a thousand ways to torture and death, 
the mind involuntarily seeksa esting place 
of hope—a covering, real or imaginary, 
for this endangered interest. 
and universal is the demand 


The need 
is universal; 
for proventives and remedies, derived from 
one source or another, in which to trust 
for the defense of health and the incre: 
The same is true of all our 


se 
of its security. 
various interests. They must be enclosed 


with a greater or less sense of security; 
they must be, and 1m ail cases are, sup- 
plied with some protection chosen by our- 
selves, against the operations of chance 
and the insidious approaches of evil. 

will 


and 


The kind of covering which we 
is a matter of importance, 
There is 


have, 
should be judged wisely. 


al. 
firm the testimony of the prophet, ‘Wor! 
TO THEM THAT COVER WITH A COVERING, 
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The office of the law, | most civilized and refined people of the 
of all the moral machinery of the world, /earth. All Jegal institutions in France, 
and of the morality created by it, is like |all the restraints of custom and conscience, 
were dissolved, and individual safety was 
exposed naked so far as human conserva- 
‘reign of terror,’ 
a refined 


enables him at tism is concerned, to the 
when the time comes for their cleansing. | Unaccountable as it may seem, 
The pen itself does not wash them, but / and educated community rushed to mu- 
vases their filth. The law|tual slaughter, and bathed their hands in 
‘offense to abound.’ But it|}eachother’s blood. Assassination was the 
overt /ruling passion of the time. The French 
have again partially restored the old cov- 
ering of law and order, but it can never 
he forgotten that it has proved a destruc- 
it can never again afford 


to get them 


iner 
‘auses the 





wickedness—keeps them from suicidal in- 
iquity, until the washing of the new cov- 
enant can be applied, and the garment of 
God's righteousness be offered to them. 

is pre- 


tible one; and 
security to a mind which seeks for truth 
and assurance below the surface of things. 
The laws of the state, and the present 
customs and feelings of the people, are 
but apparent realities, combustible cover- 
ings: and we may say with the 
of the prophet, Woe to him who seeks his 
safety even from assassination, or from any 
in protection that is not ot 


A terrible awakening, however, 
The 
power of public opinion, the custom and 
of the world, 
and all the barriers of con- 
science, are liable to be overborne. We 
have seen them again and again swept 
away before the fierce passions of revolu- 


rity in these transition enclosures. 


law the purposes of men 


themselves, authority 


social evil, 
| God’s eternal Spirit. 
The power and customs of the world, 


tionary times ; and we scarcely need the 
testimony of revelation, to assure us that 
the time is coming when these thin cov-|all its machinery of morality and its me- 
erings of morality will fall to pieces. chanical protections of society, will one 

In respect to health there is the same /jafter another be burnt up. The only 
fire-proof safe that will securely enclose 
our interests in this coming conflagration, 


choice of coverings, and the same woe 
upon those who choose foolishly. Most 
men seek to palliate disease by giving! js the one which all inspiration points us 
close attention to it, depend on doctors! to—the Spirit of God. If our faith is not 
and medicines for the prolongation of life, jin our own wisdom, or in the customs ot 
and think there is no other means of pro- | | the world, but in God, we shall pass safely 
tection for their physical concerns. But through every contingency. ‘Pur yz ox 
the covering of one’s own carefulness in ithe Lord Jesus,’ Let his in- 
the of health, destructible life come over you—take him 
miserable failure in the end ; and even in/as the salvation of all your interests. 
choosing it, all men know that it must)‘ In him are hid all the treasures of wis- 
fail, and that they must face the storm of | dom and knowledge.’ ‘ He is the head of 
death naked at last. Those who most! aij principalities and powers;’ and as such 
need a covering, and who make the most | he will be an efficient protection of all 
account of temporary remedies, are those | that we intrust to his care. 
and most —— 
"Heavenly Fellowship. 

Weare all seeking acquaintance and 
fellowship with the Primitive church.— 
that our 





says Paul. 


“ASC invariably proves ¢ 


With health, as with all our interests, we 
that the only true covering, the 





are sure 


is found in, The idea circulates among us, 


ja personal acquaintance with them, and, 








We cannot specify a| 


the elements shal] melt with |existence, dependence on any other pro-| 
will be exposed ‘tection than the Spirit of God is unwar-| some train of thought or feeling that the 








!an introduction to the whole family-cir- 


of heaven. 





It is, then, important to 


find out the true way of approaching 


We have a philosophy in regard 
which may be 


them. 


or presenting ourselves to the 


Our philosophy is, that by falling inte 


. . | bd nd . . . 
naked to the baptism of the judgment. | rantable presumption. For instance,death | devil has no conception of, but is preclu- 
. | . . . . “Ve 
Morality may be protected by the cus-|by assassination is a supposable liability ided from by egotism, which is the essence 


of his being, we vanish from him. There 
is a region of feeling which is common 


ground between good and evil spirits. For 
intance, the love of property is common to 
both ; and this region of feeling which 
is common ground, is the region in 
which we are exposed to evil infections, 
On the other hand, there is another set 
of feelings and sensations, which are be- 
vond the reach of the devil. There ara 
some exercises which he is not capable of 
imitating—has no conception of—they 
are too deep for him. For instance, the 
feeling of gratitude is one that is incom- 
patible with egotism. Let the heart flow 
forth freely in gratitude, and we are in a 
which the devil knows no more 


region 
about, than a blind man knows of col- 
ors; and therefore we are hid. Again, 


the devil has no conception of content= 
he is full of apprehension and dis- 
so if we can exercise a feeling of 
content, we shall vanish out of his sight, 
The same is true of a feeling of satisfac- 
tion, and consciousness of safety. 

But we do not pass out from the pres- 
ence of the devil into solitude ; we pasa 
into the presence of God. By starting a 
feeling that is true and good, we not only. 
vanish from evil spirits, but come into 
the sphere of interior, heavenly spirits.— 
No true feeling or thought is a personal 
Faith is the gift of God ; grati- 
are the gifts of God ; 


ment ; 
tress ; 


affair. 
tude and meekness 
anything good or true in us is an iniaplee 
tion, an influx from the sphere of pure 
spirits. So that we have a perfect right, 
if we find good and true emotions in our- 
selves, to regard them as from heaven ; 
not as something circumscribed by our 
own spirits, but as the ends of a spiritual 
fullowed upward, terminate 
in God himself. Then in exervising our- 
selves to righteousness of any kind, we 
are simply opening the channels of our 
spirits to the good there is in God and in 
heaven. This is our function, and the 
business we have to do—to find out our 
capacity in that respect, and exercise 
ourselves to the admission of good spirits, 
It is a simple fact that when in any, even 
the smallest action of the heart, we open 
ourselves to good, and good flows in upon 
us, we are present to God, and he to us ; 
we dwell in him, and he in us ; he ‘ comes 
in and sups with us, and we with him,’ 
Every truthful feeling within us should 
be regarded as an act of communication 
with God and all the family of God. By 
so regarding whatsoever is good and true 
within us, and turning into it from time . 
to time—by following the veins of truth 
and goodness which open, and withdraw~ 
ing our consciousness into them—we shal} 


clue, which, 
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attain to unlimited personal acquaintance 
with the Father, and the Son, and all 
the redeemed. 

They do not choose to come into per- 
sonal acquaintance, by presenting their 
forms tous; they have no ambition to 
display themselves to us in that super- 
It would be a mischief to us 
if they did so, in the first stages of ac- 


quaintance. The true way is to see them 





centrally—to receive their inner life first. 
They are accessible to us in the inner) 
sphere as we are to cach other. What-| 
soever things are lovely and ot good re-} 
port in us, are common to us and to 
heaven, Here is a region of common 
ground, where we meet them, and they 
us. Our curiosity need not be suppress- 
ed, for it will have its full gratification 
at last; but we should chasten and com- 
mand it into peace, and insist on getting 
acquainted with heavenly spirits in the 
true order, commencing at the center, 
and extending our acquaintance with 
them through invisible, and I might 
almost say abstract perceptions, into their 
secret thoughts, and gradually into all 
the forms in which their inner life is em- 
bodied; and this, of course, last —Home- 
Talk. 
THE CIRCULAR 
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Count the Cost, 


There is a large class in the country, (lar- 
ger perhaps than is generally supposed,) of per- 
sons who have been tinctured at some time in 
their lives with ideas of Socialism, and have been 
connected with some form of experiment on the 
subject. Authentic statistics, showing the num- 
ber of those who have been practically affected 
by the Socialist movemert would be interesting, 
if they could be obtained. It is sufficient how- 
ever for the present, to refer to the general fact 
that within the past twenty-five years, there 
have been many attempts at Association, engag- 
ing of course considerable numbers as participants 
directly, and interesting multitudes of others as 
spectators and friends. 

Among those who have been in some form of 
actual Association, there are the Owenites—scat- 
tered members of the New Harmony movement, 
and others associated with Mr. Owen in England; 
the Fourierists, who participated in the various 
experiments which arose a few years ago under the 
tead of Brisbane and others—the scattcred mate- 
tials of Collins’s school of infidel communists, and 
probably a still more numerous body of persons, 
who without being classed under any name, have 
at some time in their life made trial of Shakerism. 
These all, constituting what may be called the 
debris of Socialism, are extensively distributed 
through the country; and though perhaps disap- 
pointed aud driven back upon the old system of 
life, they are yet generally Socialists in theory 
end inclination—cherishing still some ideal of a 
new Social state which they are sure time at last 
will realize. We think it is true in many cases 
that those who have had experience in Association, 
even where it has been a total failure, are yet 
on the whole confirmed in their faith, and render- 
ed less satisfied and contented with the world as 
itis. Such is the case extensively, with the class 
we have alluded to; and hence there is a restless 
interest felt in whatever new attempts are made 
to master the great problem, and a disposition to 
drop in and attach themselves, here and there, as 
any good beginning in this direction seems to offer 
itself. 

The Community, to which we belong, are dis- 
posed. to treat this class of friends respectfully, 
a3 they may present themselves, and to serve 
them in every Christian way; but to this end it 
seems preper that they should be faithfully en- 
lightened, at the outset, on certain points, where 
otherwise misunderstanding might exist. 

For one thing, they need to be informed dis- 
tinctly that we have not the same objects in view 
that Associations ordinarily have. It must not 
be imagined at all, that the object of our organ- 


able home—to demonstrate a new theory of socie- 
ty, like Fourierism, or even to carry out a beney- 
olent reform and proselyte the world. The object 
of the Association is none of these, but is simply 
to cultivate spiritual religion—to furnish the best 
circumstances for growing in grace and in the 
knowledge of Christ—for perfecting ourselves in 
the love of God and man. Such is our object, 
and all external arrangements are subservient to 
it. The best and strongest part of the Associ- 
ation are so devoted to this object, and know so 
well that the prosperity of the whole movement 
is involved in this principle, that they will not be 


realize its beautiful results, without passing 
through the intervening process: 
“ Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green ; 
So to the Jews fair Canaan stood, 
While Jordan rolled between.”’ 
So also stands the promised land of true commu- 
nism to the spectator from the worldly side of 
the river. A land of beauty and bloom—but the 
Jordan of criticism rolls between. Whoever at- 
tempts to join our Association must cross the 
stream—the ‘green fields’ are on the further 





shore; and whoever expects to escape criticism 
will inevitably find himself on the wrong side of | 


Jordan. It is impossible to go around it, and it 





hkely to change. Of course, it would bea vis- 
ionary undertaking for persons to join us expect- 
ing to convert us from this fundamental religions 
idea, tou some other, as to the common idea 
of a scientific, a financial, or reform Association. 
It would be impossible to transform the Com- 
munity in this way, by any process short of de- 
stroying it. 


With the object and theory of Association, 
such as we have set forth, it is easy to see what 
must be the conditions of successful membership 
in the Community, and to infer the disposition of 
mind that is proper in those who wish to join it. 
Their hearts should be fully set on the same 
things that we have in view. If persons are not 
sincerely with us there, it is only folly for them 
to be tempted by a view of our pleasant circum- 
stances and the visible harmony and _ prosperity 
which promise to make of the Community a good 
home. Joining our society with any of these lower 
views, such as prevail in ordinary Association, must 
surely lead to disappointment. Persons might as 
well go into the camp ofan army, in actual service, 
and in presence of the enemy, thinking to finda good 
home, as to put themselves into the Community 
with that end in view. They are sure to find out 
their mistake. In seeking the loaves and fishes, 
they fail to get what they expect. Though our 
external surroundings in Community are pleasant 
in many respects, the discipline of the heart, in 
our school, is such as to make untold torments for 
those who are seeking superficial pleasure. We 
should say, therefore, to any one proposing to join 
the school, ‘See to it that you are bent on self- 
improvement. If that is your object, you will 
have a good chance. If you come with your 
whole heart pledged to real spiritual improvement 
—with the prayer that God will make you per- 
fect, if necessary, through suffering, we can help 
you.’ 

Now, evidently, if a person comes to the Asso- 
ciation in this attitude of mind, seeking self-im- 
provement, he dves not come to judge and im- 
prove the Association. Such an intention is pre- 
cluded in the nature of the case. And this offers 
perhaps as good a test as any of a person’s spirit 
in joining the school. The wrong spirit will set 
about improving the Association—the right spir- 
it will be occupred with its advantages in improy- 
ing itself. 

Our object being self-improvement, we have 
found by much experience, that free criticism— 
faithful, honest, sharp criticism, is one of the best 
exercises in Association for the attainment of that 
object. We have tried it thoroughly; and the 
standing body of the Association have both ap- 
proved, and honestly submitted themselves to it. 
Those therefore who come among us as new mem- 
bers. will, according to true principles, submit 
themselves as soon as possible, to criticism. Per- 
haps it may be said that criticism is mutual; and 
hence that it is proper for them to criticise the 
Association, and help the improvement of others, 
as well as to be themselves helped. We answer, 
that in order to mutual criticism, the parties need 
to be on a common level of equality in regard to 
it; and it is obvious that the Association has the 
advantage of new applicants, in that it has already 
had a great amount of experience in criticism, 
which they have not. Criticism is the entrance- 
fee by which the members have all sought admis- 
sion; and until others have submitted to a thor- 
ough course, they have not really entered the in- 
stitution; they are not in a position to fully ap- 
preciate it, and cannot profitably or fairly under- 
take to criticise and reform it. 


The material and social advantages of the Com- 
munity—all its outward features which present 
themselves attractively to the spectator—hold, in 
truth, an inseparable and dependent relation to 
our system of criticism. Whatever there is to 
love or desire in the results of the Association, is 
due to criticism as the operative means of produ- 
cing and preserving it. And if criticism is liable 
to be thought a disagreeable and repulsive thing, 
still it will not do for people to overlook its agen- 





ization is to make money, or to secure a comfort- 


cy, and think in their enthusiasm that they can 


| will do no good to sit down with the boy in the | 
| fable and sce if the water won't all run by. The 
| better way is for persons, when they get their eye 
| on the ‘green fields beyond’ the river, to take into 
| account also the ‘Jordan that rolls between,’ and 
honestly strip themselves as they approach it and 
| be ready to dash in. When persons march boldly 
up to the river, in faith, the waters divide, and 
they find it pleasant walking across: to those 
who seek criticism, it is always easier than they 
imagine. It is not criticism, but the frequent 
resistance to criticism that causes suffering. 


Taken out of Court. 


We consider the late Bible Convention at Hart- 
ford the signal of an important crisis. It was a 
feeble rally. a last kick, as you may say, against 
the Bible, and a manifest failure. Through all 
the great organs, the Tribune, National Era, &c., 
the voice of public opinion has declared itself on 
the other side. The enthusiasm with which Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin is received throughout the world, 
isa popular expression in favor of the Bible.— 
The question of the validity of the Bible is being 
taken out of court, and settled for good and all. 
Litigation about it is coming to an end. There is 
good ground to assume that the question is set- 
tled already, not only by tradition and authority. 
but by fair discussion. The adversaries have had 
full liberty to blaspheme—to pick all the flaws 
possible, and make the most of them. The Bible 
has been under criticism and free discussion to 
the fullest extent, and holds the heart of the peo- 
ple yet, and more and more decisively and pow- 
erfully, because more intelligently. 








The tide not only of public opinion, but the 
tide of Providence and prosperity is evidently on 
the side of the Bible. The infidel party, on the 
other hand, are laboring under great embarrass- 
ments, and getting worse and worse. They are 
zealous and self-sacrificing, but in a dark and 
close position; and the best they ean do is to 
protest, and plod on their way in solemn gravity. 





Spurious Kinds of Love. 

The leading article in the last No. of the Cir- 
cular, entitled ‘The Higher Law of Love, devel- 
opes the fundamental principles of fellowship in 
the kingdom of God. The doctrine of that arti- 
cle is, that brotherly love, and not marriage love, 
is the bond which is to unite the hearts of God’s 
children. The truth of this doctrine is of prac- 
tical importance, and should be studied and ap- 
plied sincerely in all directions. 

Not only legal marriage, but the ‘spiritual-wife’ 
system, is really antagonistic to the brotherly love 
of heaven. In the incipient stage of spiritual ex- 
perience, when the judgment is undiscriminating 
and crude in its conclusions, it is very common 
and very easy for two persons—a man and wo- 
man—to persuade themselves that they were 
made and fitted individually by the Lord for each 
other. The root of the evil in this case is, not 
that the two love each other, perchance contrary 
to the restricted morality of the world, but that 
they are themselves restricted in their love, and 
are as much under the principality of exclusive- 
ness and jealousy, as the most devoted legalist. 
They think perhaps that they are inspired in their 
affections, but their inspiration is certainly not of 
the Lord, for he does not inspire his children in 
this small-hearted and narrow-minded way. It is 
indeed this fanatical impression that, in extreme 
cases, makes their exclusiveness the more plausi- 
ble and subtle, and hence the more dangerous. 
Personal fancy is backed up by the entire strength 
of their religious feelings. We say that sucha 
system is as disorganizing and equally as much 
opposed to the true principles of love in the king- 
dom of heaven, as any system of legal marriage. 


In the early days of Perfectionism, the ‘spirit- 


ual-wife’ system played a part, and even now on 
the outskirts of it nominally, we are by no means 
sure that ithas become extinct. There is an affin- 
ity between that system and the touch-nie-not in- 


where one exists, by sounding to the bottom, we 
should very likely tind the other. 


The second edition of Millerism was likewise 


infected in this way. The failure of Miller’s origi- 
nal theory of the Second Coming in 1843, was to 


many of his disciples the crisis of much foolish- 
ness in this respect. It was quite common then 
for aman to have his ‘spiritual wife,’ and fora 
woman to have her ‘spiritual husband ;’ and we 
have reason to believe that here and there not 
few still adhere to the same thing. 

We are persuaded that whoever, in the tran- 
sition from professed legality to spiritual freedom, 
makes a permanent halt at such a ‘half-way house 
as this. does not understand the rudiments of true 


j fellowship in the kingdom of God. Bunyan, in 


his Pilgrim’s Progress, found no stopping place 
for those who had left the ‘city of destruction,’ 
short of the ‘celestial city; and so with those 
who venture away from the institutions of this 
world in respect to marriage, their only safe stop- 
ping place, must be under the banner of brotherly 
love in the resurrection. H. W. B. 





Communism a Resurrection State. 
The New Testament speaks of those who have 
believed on Christ, as having risen with him—be- 
come partakers of his resurrection—not merely by 
imputation, but by actual experience: “ Buried 
with him in baptism, wherein also ye are risen 
with him through the faith of the operation of 
God, who hath raised him from the dead.” It 
also represents them as members of the body of 
Christ, which amounts to the same thing, for 
Christ’s body is a resurrection-body—there is 
none of the death-principle in it. Christ, its head 
and soul, has risen first, and that central resurrec- 
tion works out into his body, and will not cease 
to do so, until all that can be saved are raised 
from the dead. 

But what, we might ask, is the death that we 
are raised from, and what the life that we enter, 
by faith in Christ? We answer, the grave of the 
soul is selfishness. Our spirits are raised out 
of that into a spirit that ‘seeks not its own’— 
a communily-spirit. So Paul says,— Christ died 
for all, that they which live should not henceforth 
live unto themselves, but unto him which died for 
them and rose again. . . . Therefore if any man 
be in Christ he is a new creature ; old things are 
passed away, and behold, all things are become 
new.’ Here he describes the resurrected state of 
heart—the state of the body of Christ: where ‘if 
one member suffer, all the members suffer with it.’ 
‘Therefore, says he, ‘all things are become new.’ 
This is a new world toa man’s spirit: he sees 
all things in a new light. He has entered the 
resurrection-world, and car claim a stand ‘ on the 
plain of eternity.’ 

If then the community-spirit and the resurrec- 
tion are so identified, it is evident no one who has 
not the former can lay claim to the latter; be. 
cause the first effect of a baptism of that spirit 
which raises us, is to sweep selfishness from our 
hearts, as was exemplified on the day of Pente- 
cost. The Primitive church were there baptized 
with the Holy Ghost, and entered the resurrec- 
tion, as far as their spirits were concerned; and 
perfect Communism was the expression of that 
resurrection. 

Next in order, as in importance, to the resur- 
rection of the spirit, is that of the body. And 
the same life that raised the one, will also raise 
the other, as in the case of Christ and the 
Church, where the life of Christ, its risen soul, 
works all through his body, the Church. This 
life, whieh, as we have seen, is the spirit of com- 
munism, is the great antagonist of Death, and 
by it only can death be overthrown. The com- 
munity-spirit, then, is eternal life, to both soul 
and body; while its opposite, selfishness, is death 
to the body, and damnation to the soul. 

The communism here spoken of, being a state 
of the heart, does not necessarily imply outward 
community of property and Associative life: for 
circumstances may prevent such an expression. 
But if the heart is communized, it will not fail to 
manifest itself one way or another. 

What we have said may be summed up thus:— 
The resurrection abolishes selfishness ; the aboli- 
tion of selfishness involves communism ;_there- 
fore the resurrection and communism go together. 

D. 





== Com. Vanderbilt and party, in the steam 
yacht, North Star, arrived at St. Petersburgh, 
June 21, after a passage of 64 days from South- 
ampton, England. 





J0==— The Arabia made her last passage to Liv- 
erpool in fifteen minutes less time than the pas- 








dependence of the old-school Perfectionists; and 


sage was ever made before. 
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the Second Coming, at 
the close of the Apostolic 
age, bears to Christianity 
before and since. The 
lower lines at the bottom 
of the picture, represent 
the course of religious 
progress, commencing 
from the earliest period 
on the left, and thence 
proceeding onward to- 
wards the right. The 
dark line of clouds above 
may represent the veil 
of unbelief, (‘the whole 
world lieth in the wicked one,’) which has separat- 
ed between mankind and the heavenly world 
from the time of Adam’s sin. The space above 
the cluuds is the angelic or heavenly state. Juda- 
ism, the first religion, on the left, is represented in 
shadow, as a dimand sinful state, characterized by 
legality. At the close of this period ‘Christ 
came, a light into the world’—represented in the 
diagram by asun. From him Christianity took 
its rise, a state of salvation, victory over sin and 
death, Perfection and Unity. ‘He that is born of 
God doth not commit sin.’ was the motto and 


JUDAISM. 








ction— Unity. 





A.D. 70 
PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 





DARK AcEs. 


VISIBLE CHRISTENDOM 1800 YEARS, 





DIAGRAM OF RELIGIOUS HISTORY. 


standard of the Primitive Church, and this period 
is illustrated in the drawing by the light space, 
commencing from Christ; with a shade running 
through it to represent the spirit of apostasy, 
which was afterwards developed. Within the pe- 
riod of the first generation of that Church, or 
about the time of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
A. D. 70. the Second Coming of Christ took 
place, in the invisible, spiritual sphere, according 
to his promise to the disciples before his crucifix- 
ion, (see Matt. 24, &c.) Though invisible to the 


world, to the spiritual believers who were looking 


for him it was an omnipresent revelation, like ‘the 
lightning, shining from the east even unto the 
west ;’ and they were translated—‘ caught up to 
meet the Lord in the air” and ‘went in with him 
to the marriage,” according to his word. These 
events are indicated in their place in the sketch. 
It is plain that the withdrawal of the apostolic 
body at the Second Coming was the end of the 
true Church in this world. The succession that 
remained was a merely pretended and outward 
succession, composed probably to a great extent 
of the refuse and apostate element, that was to 


REFORMAT ION, 





remained from the age of 
the early ‘Fathers’ to 
nearly the present time. 
This period of the Gen- 
tile Church, or of nom- 
nal Christianity, ex- 
tending over the last 
eighteen hundred years, 
is represented, like Ju- 
daism, in shadow—more 
deeply during the dark 
ages, and partly emer- 
ging at the Reformation. 
It is characterized by 
imperfection and disunity. 
During the same period, the true Church of the 
Second Coming are seen holding a course parallel 
with visible Christendom, in the heavens of the res- 
urrection, the gloritied state to which they were 
raised 1800 years ago. Finally, the clouds of sep- 
aration are seen breaking away between the two 
worlds, and we are left to anticipate the descent of 
the New Jerusalem, and the final ‘gathering toge- 
ther in one of all things, both which are in heaven 
and which are on earth;’ which is the promise of 
the Dispensation of the Fullness of Times, now 
dawning upon the world. 








A German Community. 
A correspondent of the N. Y. Daily Times, 
who we assume from the signature is Mr. C. L. 
Bracr, gives the following account of a visit to the 
German Community, which has existed for some 
years near Buffalo. We know but little of these 
people—should like to know more. Our Commu- 
nity readers will be amused at the recurrence of 
the old question which is so natural to visitors, 
‘What do you do with the lazy ones ?” 

One of our days, of course, while here, was 
given to the Falls, and another to a curious 
yerman settlement in the neighborhood, called 
the ‘* Inspirations Gemeinde,” or the ‘ Inspi- 
ration Community.” It is about 6 miles from 
Buffalo, and consists of 3 villages, with 1,100 
inhabitants. It was reported to be a socialist 
community, and I felt desirous of looking into 
ita little. The approach to the first village— 
Ebenezer, as it is called—is through some of 
the best farmed land in this rich district. It 
had a German look, with the women and men 
working in the fields; still, everything was 
very neat, and well tilled. Fine fields of grass, 
and potatoes and wheat. The streets of the 
village were equally nice,—very broad, with 
long, German-looking houses fronting on them, 
and set into luxurious gardens, German wo- 
men and children were working about in their 
usual blue, tucked-up dresses, and except for 
the newness of everything, you might have 
thought yourself in a village of the Fatherland. 
We stopped first in a store to make inquiries, 
anda young man referred us reverentially to an 
old, Quaker-like man, who came in. He an- 
swered willingly, and sensibly. They were 
founded entirely upon a religious basis, he said, 
-~and only wished to realize Bible truths.— 
Their property was held in common, like the 
Apostles’, and like them, they believed in no 
distinct priestly class. The only condition of 
entering was a religious character, and some 
agreement in religious opinion with them.— 
They all held that Inspiration was not past, 
and that some were still favored with it; yet 
they always tested it by the Holy Scriptures. | 
They believed simply in the Bible ; in Christ, 
as a Savior, and an eternal life; but had no 
express erced. The Sabbath, he said, they 
observed carefully, and also they had a public 
service, every evening, when the work was 
over. They had come over in 1843, and now 
held 5,000 acres, in this ‘ purchase,’ together 
with two colonies in Canada. 

{ told him that the world was most interest- 
ed in the question of community of property— 
how it worked. ‘ For instance,” said I, “‘you 
have.a lazy workman and an industrious one— 
do they both receive the same wages ?” 

** No one gets any wages,”’ he replied ; ‘but 
each goes to the store and draws from the eom- 
mon stock what is necessary for him, according 
to the size of his family.” : 

“T should think you would have,” I said 
further, ‘‘ droning, lazy men come in, just to 
find an easy shelter.”’ 

“No,” he answered; “that is not likely, 
because the religious’ test is the condition, and 
no one is likely to come who docs not sympa- 
thize with us.’ 

After some further talk, I drove over to 
another village, neat and orderly as the other, 
with a large gingham manufactory. I was di- 
rected to the house of a young artist for infor- 
mation ; and after crossing a romantic stream, 


He met us cordially ; and we held a long con- 
versation in German. A calm, spiritual coun- 
tenance he had, so sweet and so unworldly in 
every expression, that he seemed the very best 
evidence of a life still and untroubled as this. 
His old mother was with him, equally pleasant, 
and with the same look of deep religious peace 
on her old face. 

I apologized, and asked questions minutely. 
‘¢ What were their main principles?” ‘ To 
live the Bible truths,” he said ; ‘‘ to show that 
they are not in any way secking their own, but 
do love all as themselves.” ** But do you not 
reward different occupations differently—for 
instance, here are you, an artist, and there is a 
dull laborer—do you both receive the same, 
and have the same duties ?” 

** We each get what is enough for our sup- 
port, with nothing for luxury. Of course, we 
are employed at what best suits our capacities. 
I paint and work in the garden—and we need 
only a little for support.” 

“ But are you not troubled by lazy and sel- 
fish members ?” said I. 

** We have them here, as everywhere; but 
we bear with them, andtry tohelpthem. We 
are all ina hospital, some more sick, some less-— 
but we all want to get well!” 

**T joined it,” said he, ‘* because I did not 
want forever to live on terms of mere selfish- 
ness with men. Here, all that they have is 
mine, and al] [ have is theirs. Iwork, I pray 
with them in the evening and on the Sundays, 
and live to help others—and in the calm Na- 
ture. I should dread ‘ the world’ again !” 

We walked out in the garden—green, still, 
beautiful—where, most easily in healthful work, 
and in kindly relations, one could pass a happy, 
peaceful life. IT did not wonder, as we enjoyed 
the shade, and the setting sunlight, in the quiet 
nook, at the religious enthusiasm of the young 
German. ‘ 

It was plunging into the world again, to en- 
ter the noisy streets of Buffalo. 





Curnese Revettion—Secret Assocrations.— 
Accounts from China continue to report favorably 
as to the probable success of the rebellion, and the 
overthrow of the present dynasty. A writer in 
the London Daily News calls attention to the 
Chinese secret associations, which are reputed to 
be of great antiquity, and which he states “are 
the prime movers in the rebellion.” These asso- 
ciations have the title of “Z°heen-Teh, or Heaven 
and Earth.” The signification of this term, may 
be understood by the motto of the order, which 
is inscribed on the badges worn by its mem- 
bers—‘ We regulate our conduct in conformity to 
the will of Heaven, and from every region of the 
Earth we call forth happiness.” When the Tar- 
tar dynasty took possession of the throne of Chi- 
na, the following addition was made to their mot- 
to:—“ Myriads look forward to the overthrow of 
the Manchus [Tartar dynasty } and the restoration 
of the Ming.” Ming is the name of the old Chi- 
nese dynasty, which they are now seeking to re- 
store. The writer in the News says :— 

* A gentleman who has had unusual opportuni- 
ties of acquring information, and whose pursuits 
have especially qualified him for forming a correct 
opinion upon the subject, writes: “ As to the ulti- 
mate success of the revolution there can be no 
reasonable doubts, even should the European force 
in China be so unwise as to interfere, which is by 


identified with the success of the ‘rebels.’ The 
Chinese who charter twenty or thirty European 
vessels every year, to carry timber to the northern 
parts of China, indeed nearly every individual who 
carries on the outside trade, is connected with the 
association, and is, therefore, deeply interested in 
the extension of commerce. which will be equally 
advantageous to us and to themselves.”’ Since the 
above was written the accounts received from 
China have comfirmed the opinion of this gentle- 
man, as regards the interference of the European 
forces. 

The proclamation in favor of Christianity is, 


and-earth to prevent European interference on | 
behalf of the existing Government; but it is by | 
no means improbable that the heads of the | 
association would like to strengthen their position | 
by introducing Christianity ; and so great is their | 


make the entire population profess the creed en 
masse, though they might be restrained from do- 
ing so, lest an influence should arise that should 
overcome their own. But Buddhism and all oth- 
er idolatry, which they evidently connect insepa- 
rably with the Tartar dynasty, may be considered 
almost at an end in China; and as there are many 
men among their leaders who would be considered 
highly talented in any country, they may see the 
necessity of introducing a creed that will take 
more hold of the feelings of the people than the 
crude theology of Confucius and their early phi- 
losophers.” 





Family-Talk---No, 4. 

THE SCOPE OF CRITICISM, 
A.—We have made more use of criti- 
cism heretofore in its negative form of 
censure than in its positive form of 
but I think we shall be able 
some time to make a very useful exercise 


praise : 


of criticism in the way of analyzing beau- 
ties of character and bestowing praise 
where it is deserved. This must ulti- 
mately be the main exercise of criticism. 
It will be more edifying when we can do it 
right, than fault-finding. The positive 
is always better than the negative. Paul 
exhorts the Philippians, ‘If there be any 
praise, if there be any virtue, any thing 
true, pure, lovely and of good report, to 
think on these things.’ 

B.—I should infer from Paul’s manner 
of expression that the Philippians had 
been obliged to give a good deal of atten- 
tion to the criticism of evil, and that he 
wanted them to turn their attention to 
the discrimination of good, and to things 
that they could praise, as fast as there 
was a chance. 

C—I do not see why we should not 
have just the same freedom to praise per- 
sons who are pleasing, that we have to 
complain of those who are annoying. If 
a person has anything on his mind res- 
pecting another, in the way of praise, 
why should he not be just as free-spoken 
as he is when he feels bound to bring out 








found it, in a beautiful, shady German garden. 


no means probable, for European interests are 


most probably, a ruse on the part of Mr. Heaven- | 


influence, that if so inclined, they could probably | 


| times an individual will go along in a bad 
‘spirit, till the whole Community are dis- 
pleased with him ; then he will be pro- 
/pounded for criticism, and every one tell 
;their mind about him. Why should it 
‘not work the other way, and the appro- 
bation of the Community burst out in a 
‘general manifestation, when persons take 
/a@ course to provoke it ? 

A.—One objection to such proceedings 
hitherto has been that so few persons are 
able to bear praise. 

D.—That is to be considered, whether 
it will have a good effect upon the sub- 
ject. But I think it is time that some of 
us should be able to stand praise, and 
not be puffed up by it. 

A.—I don’t know but there is another 
obstacle, i.e., a little danger of excit- 
ing envy and jealousy. Persons may find it 
easy to keepcalm, and in ajudgmatic state, 
when a case is up for ordinary criticism, 
and yet find it difficult to hear another 
praised without any excitement of person- 
al feelings. 

G.—I do not apprehend any serious 
difficulty on either of the points that 
have been mentioned, The maturity and 
general stamina of the body is such that 
I think it could bear to have praising 





| 


of glorying on one side, or jealousy on the 
other. 

A.—The point to be singly aimed at 
in the matter is this ; not to glorify the 
individual, but as far as any glorification 
is concerned, to glorify Christ ; and to 
hold up edifying examples to the Com- 
munity. We will not praise any body 
for his own glorification; but if we see a 
chance where wecan praise a person to 
the glory of Christ, and inflame the hearts 
of the Community with desire of imita- 
ion—if we can diffuse a good spirit and 


to praise. 

E.—I see that this is an important de- 
partment of criticism, and we shall find 
it a more difficult duty, I imagine, to 
criticise the good we discern, without 
partiality and without hypocrisy, than it 
has been to criticise evil. 

A.—We must look to Jesus Christ for 
wisdom to enable us to do justice to one 
another and to him; and to make tha 
most of what he has done among us in in- ° 





something he sees to condemn? Some- 





—so that good in one case shall be the 


free, without any danger from the spirit . 


edify by it, then we should feel bound : 


dividual cases for the benefit of the whole ~ 
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seed of good in other cases, and by criti- | spiritual character, formed in the school! homely folks beautiful, would be to tell lmind. While residing at Oneida, 


cism shall be scattered and multiplied. 


—— 


I was 


' . . . 
(of Christ; are both equally the object of; them that they are homely, In the long| one day sitting in my room near to Har. 


D.—The first thing to be established | praise? 


in order for criticism of any kind, is /ove 
of the truth—thorough and absolute—and 
in the first stage of practice, it is more 
likely to lead to severe love of the truth, 
to deal with criticism in the way of cen- 


are community property as 


\* . ~~ > . . . 
| and peculiarities are for distribution; and 


sure than in the way of praise. We should | it seems a good way to effect the com- 
have been far more likely to run into su-/™munism of any good gift to praise it— 


perficial dealing with character, if we had 


begun with the latter branch of criticism | 


first. 


‘hold it up for the contemplation of all. 
| . . 

G.—I think that our experience has 
| brought us to a point where we can dis- 


A,—The value of criticism in the way | cern Christ in each-other, and praise will 
of praise will depend on the faithfulness | go home where it is due, and not be ab- 


pleasure we feel ina good character.— 
Merely diking a person is not enough: we 
must be able to give a reason for our esti- 
mate; and that will require more loyalty to 
the truth than is exactly natural in the 
present state of things. Where we are 
annoyed by evil, we feel it so sensibly that 
we are willing to dig to get at the causes 
of it. But where we enjoy good, we are 
willing to enjoy it, without caring for the 
causes of it. Weare not likely to use 
such strenuous exertion to get at the 
causes of good as we are of evil. There 
is not the same apparent necessity.— 
There is a necessity in one case that 
pushes us to earnest investigation ; but 
in the other we feel comfortable, and do 
not see any occasion to enquire into the 
causes of the comfort we feel. Is there 
not some motive that will set us to work 
in this direction ? 

B.—I believe that Jove is as strong a 
motive as discoinfort; and that we shall 
be able to use all the critical faculty that 
has been developed in our school under 
the pressure of necessity, in the way ot 
detecting and praising good, under the 
guidance of attraction. 

G.—It is very evident that in the final 
state, this kind of criticism will be one of 
the principal employments and enjoy- 
ments. 

E.—When I was at P. there was some- 
thing in the spirit and behavior of a lad 
there, a member of the Community, that 
was so edifying and beautiful to me, that 
I was really burdened till I had given ex- 
pression to my feelings. I brought his 
case up in the evening meeting, and found 
it was acceptable to the whole family, to 
have a chance to praise him. 

F’.—This was an instance where criti- 
cism proceeded from the necessity of love. 

A.—What is called making love, is a 
sort of attempt at criticism in the way of 
praise. It isan attempt to express a 
sense of beauty and good. We cannot 
make love in the ordinary fashion, which 
allows a person to express feelings that he 
eannot give any reason for, and to praise 
his sweetheart merely because it is a mu- 
sical operation to himself and her, But 
it will be beautiful if we can make love to 
one another, in such a way as to satisfy 
our love of sincerity, and our love of 
Christ, and love of the public interest. If 
what we say has the ring of truth in it, 
and we feel that we are not talking to 
man, but God; not for the gratification of 
an individual, but of the Community ;— 
it will be an improvement on common 
love-making. z 

C.—There are two kinds of beauty ot 
eharacter; one is what we may call nat- 
ural beauty, such as we might possess in 
a worldly state; and the other cultivated 
beauty, that is, beauty. of a moral and 


of our minds to get at the causes of the | sorbed by the creature. 


A,—As a basis for the appreciation ot 
all good, perhaps we might take this view 
profitably. Beauties in us are evidently 


resolvable into two sorts, as has been 
suggested ;—natural beauties, and those 
which are acquired, of a moral and 


spiritual kind. The last, traced back to 





their actual element, are the manifesta- 
tions of a good spirit. Good organiza- 
tions and good spirits, then, comprise all 
that we have to enjoy and estimate and 
praise. Now observe that both of these 
are strictly and in downright truth refer- 
able to God. Certainly our organizations 
and natural faculties are just as much the 
work of God as flowers and trees are.— 
We cannot boast of them with any kind 
of reason, nor give praise one to another 
on account of them. It is all a mistake 
—a delusion of egotism—to appropriate 
any praise in reference to them to self. 
Then in reference to what may call 
cultivated character, or a good spirit, that 
In one way or 


we 


again comes from Christ. 
another, no matter how, we are sure that 
Christ is the fountain of all good spirits: 
and if there is a good spirit manifest in 
we are sure it is because he 
It 
is impossible to have a good spirit with- 
out communication with Christ. ‘He 
that hath the Son hath life; and he 
that hath not the Son hath not life.’ So 
there is no chance for self-complacency in 
If we can 


any person, 
has had communication with Christ. 


respect to che spirit we have. 
keep these principles clear in our minds, 
I do not see any difficulty in the way of 
praising so as to honor the truth. 

G.—If we have not reached the point 
where we are satisfied that there is none 
good but one, that is God, we have not 
reached the point necessary for our salva- 
tion. Every one must arrive at that 
understanding some time. 

A.—With these views, we shall be just 
as free to praise natural beauty as spirit- 
ual, Both of them come from God. The 
ascetic philosophy which despises natural 
beauty, and glorifies only moral and spir- 
itual qualities, ought rather to be called 








the aristocratic philosophy. There is par- 
tiality in it. If we bring God into the 
matter, really and sincerely, as the au- 
thor ‘of all beauty, we level every thing. 
It is due to him that we should appreci- 
ate and praise external beauty where it 
exists, as well as internal beauty. We 
are bound to honor him as a Creator as 
well asa Savior. 

C.—Would it be proper to criticise 
the want of personal beauty? 

A,---It is proper to tell the truth; which 
in many eases would amount to a criti- 
cism. Criticism softens the heart and 
improves the character; and improvement 
of character will improve the person. 
I imagine that the shortest way to make 


B.—I should say that our natural gifts 
much as 
jany value we possess. We belong to God /cism be henceforth extended to the body! the very hymn they sung at my 
just as weare, and our personal talents! as well as the spirit—that it be consider-| tion ! The manner of her speaking, ang 


‘run that is the way to remove all deformi- 
, 
| ties, to tell the truth about them. 


| G—I move that the domain of criti- 


jed a fair game, not for ill-nature, back- 
biting, or any thing of that kind, but 
for the truth. Ifa person is under re- 
mark, under criticism, that we be at 
perfect liberty to tell whether we like 
their looks or not—whether we think 
them handsome or homely.—| Voted. ] 
ee 
Spiritual Combinations. 

Two substances that have no affinity 

for each other may be mixed together in- 





return to their original distinct conditions. 
| Water, for instance, may be mixed with 
| sand, and for a time these substances will 
| seem to be united in one. Turbid water 
has a uniform appearance, and appears to 
be a single substance partaking of the re- 
spective properties of its two ingredients. | 
But the union of those ingredients is aj 
mere ‘mechanical mixture,’ and if the 
compound is allowed to rest, they will 
separate—the sand will sink to the bot- 
tom, and the water will come off pure. 

On the other hand there are substances 
which have what is called a ‘ chemical af. 

finity’ for each other, which, on being 
mixed, unite by a strong attraction, and 

form permanent compounds. Salt dis- 
sulved in water unites with it equably 
and firmly ; and the combination contin- 
ues, after the mixing process ceases, 

These familiar principles of physical 
combinations furnish good illustrations ot 
the different ways in which spirits mix.— 
There are spirits, for instance, which have 
no affinity for the Spirit of truth; yet 
they may be, as it were, ‘mechanically 
mixed’ with it fora time. So long as 
this mixture exists, such men seem to 
have glorious experiences, and much that 
savors of God in their character and con- 
versation. But as soon as the peculiar 
circumstances which produce the mixture 
have passed away, the elements separate— 
the earthly spirit sinks out of the heavenly 
menstruum, like sand from water, and 
again exhibits only its own barrenness.— 
So, on the other hand, there are spirits 
which have, as we may say, a ‘ chemical 
affinity’ for the Spirit of truth, which, on 
being mixed with it, enter into vital 
combination with it, ayd remain identi- 
fied with it by an attraction which de- 
pends on no external circumstances, 

The experiences and manifestations of 
divine influence in these latter cases may 
be no more remarkable than in the for- 
mer; anc it may be difficult for an ob- 
server to distinguish between them at 
first. But there 7s an_ essential distine- 
tion between them—as essential as that 
between ‘mechanical mixture’ and ‘chem- 
ical combination;’ and in process of time 
it will be manifest. 





Resurrection Experience. 
—Yesterday being Sunday, we read in 
our meeting the article in the 67th No. ot 
the Cireular— Glad Tidings for the 
Dead and Dying” After it was read 
some one observed that the Scriptural 
argument in favor of overcoming death 
through the power of the resurrection, 
was clear and satisfactory; and that 
reison and analogy supported the doc- 
trine; but at the same time, he should 
be glad to hear something like matter of 
fact about it, some actual experience 
in relation to the resurrection power.— 
The r2mark put me to thinking whether 
I had not in my possession a widow’s mite, 
at least, to throw in as testimony on this 


. . . > | 
timately, and while thus mixed may form 
a compound which shail exhibit, more or! 
less distinctly, the respective properties of 


| riet Hall’s, and humming to myself the 
| hymn beginning, ‘ How firm a foundation,’ 
| &c., when she spoke out in rather an jm. 
| passioned tone, ‘Why, Mrs. N., that ig 
resurrec- 


ithe idea of an actual resurrection, and ¢ 
| hymn on the occasion, was so singular 
and new, that we both laughed involup- 
'tarily, but it made a strong impression 
(on my mind, I knew very well that she 
‘alluded to the time when Mrs. Cragin 
| and Mr. Noyes visited her, and by the 
| power of faith in God raised her from g 
bed of sickness, where she had lain for 
several years. As I was aware that 
she had been very ill since, however, | 
should not have thought so much of it, 
jhad I not at different times heard her 
declare, that in the severest attacks she 
had ever known since, ‘ there was a spot 
here,’ (laying her hand on the lower part 
of her stomach,) ‘that death could not 





both. But they will easily separate, and} touch, and that she could endure pain, 


or- resist disease, as she never could be- 
fore. 

Mrs. Hall is now a healthy, robust wo- 
man, able to do much valuable service in 
the Community. 

In addition to this, I will say some- 
thing of my own experience. Last sum- 
mer I gave some account of a sudden res- 
toration of my health, when suffering un- 
der a variety of bad symptoms. All I 
could say of it was, that I perceived a 
change come over me ; the spirit of health 
seemed to take possession of me, and I 
said it was at least the shadow of the 
resurrection. There has been a manifest 
improvement of my general health ever 
since. Though I have had since the warm 
season commenced, a severe attack of my 
old complaints, yet I have been con- 
strained to say in my worst feelings, that 
there was something in my system which 
the power of disease could not affect— 
that I would glory in my infirmities, that 
the power of Christ might rest upon me, 
So much for matter of fact ; if it is ot use 
to any, they are welcome to it. 

P. N, 

Putney, July 4th, 1853. 

This may well be called a ‘widow’s mite’ toa 
treasury that is overflowing. Similar facts might 
be multiplied in the experience of the Association 
We have found no better nane 
for the resurrection power in its physical intluence, 


to fill a volume. 


than one we have used before—the virus of 
health. 
ally renovating the system: in another it takes 


Tn one case it works insidiously, gradu- 


advantage of some special predisposition or occa- 
sion, and is sudden in its operation. It is recog- 
nized as the life within life of the Association, 
and every part of the bedy is instinct with its 
working. We are glad of occasion to mention by 
way of praise to God, that now in midsummer 
and in the city, our family enjoys uninterrupted 
health, and that, with perfect freedem to eat of alk 


the bounties of the season. H. 





E=«& Prof. Silliman says that theaggregate de- 
struction of human life annually, in this country, 
from the use of fluid and camphene, is greater 
than by all the accidents with steamboats and 
rail-roads.—Sci., Amer. 





An [ron Suip.—The Evangeline, an iron ship, 
has arrived at New Orleans from Liverpool. The 
Picayune gives the following description :— 

“Her entire hull, with the exception of the 
deck planking and-some ceilings, is of iron, The 
ship timbers, as well as the sheathing, are entire- 
ly of iron. The knee timbers are all of iron, not 
thicker than one’s thumb, and so narrow and 
graceful as to look more like ornaments than the 
solid substances they are to so immense a fabric. 
The lower deck has, in consequence, a vast in- 
crease of light and space, which it is difficult te 
appreciate without seeing it. ‘The main and fore- 
masts, also, are of iron up to the crosstrees, tho 
topmasts, &c. being wood. These masts are hol- 
low, and so spacious that a man can pass up in 
the inside. They are used as ventilators for 
keeping the air below fresh and pure. The wa- 
ter tanks of the ship are also of iron, and are sit- 
uated in the kelson: they ere capable of carrying 
3,000 gallons, and are divided into three separate 
air-tight compartments, each of which is commu- 
nicated with by a separate pump. The whole 
arrangement is unique; and the economy of spaco 
for burden is very great. The ship measures 
1,000 tons, and cost $100,000.—Seientific Amer- 








subject. The following occurred to my 


ican. 
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